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At the recent meeting of the New Jersey State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction it was decided that the program for 1916 should center 
around Mental Deficiency. Every day’s work on the part of those devoting 
their time to social service shows in one form or another the presence of 
the mentally deficient person. No study is made that does not show its 
percentage of the feebly gifted. 









Judges, probation officers and all dealing with juvenile delinquents, 
petty criminals and all classes of recidivists find their difficulties compli- 
cated by the mental deficients who all too frequently appear as law breakers. 
Their round of troubles is pitiful and very expensive to the cogamunity. 
One of these innocents, with the mind of a child clothed in the body of an 
adult, violates the law. Someone (the public) suffers by the act. An offi- 
cer( paid by the public) arrests the offender. He is placed in the jail, where 
he must be fed and cared for until trial (at public expense). The judge, 
the prosecutor and court attaches are occupied on his account, witnesses lose 
time and fees are paid (from the public treasury). He is convicted, sent 
to the proper penal or reformatory institution (in a conveyance paid for by 
the public) and imprisoned for a certain time (the public again paying the 
bill). Then he is released and goes on parole, but he is not reformed, not 
taught better, because he cannot learn. Soon he is back in the old en- 
vironment and among the old temptations, and in a very short time he goes 
through the whole round again and you (the public) pay the bills. Stupid, 
is it not? ~ 



















Does alcohol cause feeble-mindedness? It is not so shown but a great 
many alcoholics and drug habitues are feeble-minded. The weak will suc- 
sumbs to temptation and once the fall occurs the downward path is easily 
followed. 
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The overseer of the poor has many a call from the mental deficient. 
Relief societies give him aid and find him a job—which he promptly loses 
because of his inefficiency. Whole families of this class are in the ranks 
of the paupers. The distributors of mothers’ pensions find many whose 
illegitimate children lay a further burden on society. Every almshouse 
has its quota. In good society the ne’er-do-well and among the poor the 
tramp frequently turn out to be mental deficients. 





In the public schools a better understanding of mental deficiency is 
bringing to light large numbers of those who simply cannot keep up nor, 
even under the most favorable conditions, catch up. This retardation 
means many repeaters in the lower grades. The teachers are spending two, 
three or more years trying to make a child learn those things which he 
is utterly unable to comprehend. The more enlightened districts are es- 
tablishing special classes where they get the training of which they are 
capable, but—after the special class—what? 





Studies of prostitution and other sex offenses show many mental defi- 
cients here. Immoral, the careless public says. Amoral, says the scentist. 
Innocent, says the humanitarian. Innocent and amoral they are dragged to 
degradation, disease and destruction. Sorrow is their share and in the end 
they become the most pitiable of outcasts, despised and mistreated. 
Ignorance makes them the easy prey of disease. Syphilis, tuberculosis 
and other diseases soon claim these whose lot in life is neglect. Their resist- 
ance is naturally poor and their mortality is great, especially in childhood. 





In the Hospital for the Insane, the feeble-minded and the epileptic 
greatly complicate the problems of care and treatment. They do not need 
the same kind of expert treatment and expensive buildings. They need 
mothering, direction in simple occupations and a freedom to work under a 
kindly, intelligent oversight. 





Wherever the topography of the country makes for isolation, there the 
mental deficients are found. Sometimes a few, more often whole families 
and frequently whole tribes. Degenerates they become with no appreciation 
of law, human or divine. What they want, they take if they can get it, 
whether it be the “rich man’s” chickens or a neighbor’s wife. 


The next New Jersey State Conference will try to get from those whose 
experience entitles them to speak, an expression of the relationship of mental 
deficiency to their problems. Are you interested? Have you any advice or 


suggestions to offer? A note addressed to the editor will have full considera- 
tion, 
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One Hundred Female Offenders 
A Study of the Mentality of Prostitutes and “Wayward” Girls* 







By Clinton P. McCord, M. D. 


Health Director, Board of Education, Albany, N. Y., Lecturer on Child 
Hygiene, Albany Medical College. 







(Read before the Capital District Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held in Albany, March, 1915.) 


The first half of this study is concerned with the mentality of pros- 
titutes as determined by the Binet-Simon measuring scale of intelligence 
plus observation of and conversation with these cases for varying periods 
of time. This observation is of no little value in supplementing the result 
of formal mental tests where the examiner has had experience and contact 
with defectives, defective-delinquents and delinquents, and has examined 
a considerable number of offenders in whose cases lengthy study and in- 
vestigation and extended examination have left no doubt as to their mental 
defect. 

For some twelve years the writer has been interested in the subject 
of prostitution from the social and economic standpoints, and early in 
a consideration of this ancient institution appreciated the fact that, while 
these women in the one distinguishing act of deviate conduct probably 
differ in nowise from certain women of so-called “good society,” yet a 
comparison of the two types (the common “garden variety” of prostitute 
and the woman of good society who has illicit sexual relations) makes 
evident the fact that some very substantial differences exist along the 
line of social reactions and general conduct outside the one act that con- 
stitutes the breach of so-called morals. These differences in general con- 
duct and personality are extensive, and doubtless in numbers of cases are 
based on a wide variety of social, industrial and economic conditions. 
However, rather extensive observations of average prostitutes in numbers 
of cities long ago led me to feel that there was a sort of type, not in any 
Lombrosian sense, nor indicating a fundamental causative factor in the 
propagation of the institution, but rather indicative of the class from 

























*Studies of this class of women and girls show so many to be feeble-minded, 
innocent of the intent to do wrong, that we print Dr. McCord’s paper in the hope that 
a greater effort may be made to protect rather than punish those who are mentally 
defective. 
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which the ranks of prostitution are recruited. The social and economic 
factors earlier referred to would of course exert their influence all the 
more strongly should the human being acted upon belong to that class 
of unfortunates who (to modify slightly words that are familiar to many 
of you), through reason of incomplete cerebral development are unable 
to perform their duties as members of society in the position of life to 
which they were born; are incapable of competing on equal terms with 
their normal fellows; or of managing themselves and their affairs with 
ordinary prudence. 

Intelligent “madams” of houses of prostitution frequently have 
strengthened my belief that numbers of these girls are recruited from 
that body of irresponsibles “more sinned against than sinning,” by recount- 
ing in detail the methods employed in the management, discipline and 
care of their charges, and by describing the foolishness of many of the 
inmates, and recounting specific instances of the absence of good judgment 
and ability to wisely direct their daily lives when not carefully supervised. 

Opportunity to estimate the intelligence of these people through the 
medium of formal mental tests presented itself over a year ago. Through 
the sympathetic co-operation of Mr. Roland Ford, a lawyer of training 
and culture, representing the Federal Department of Justice under the 
Mann act, this portion of the study was rendered possible. Few so-called 
“white slave” agents have approached the institution of prostitution with 
as scientific a spirit as has Mr. Ford. He long ago heard the cry of the 
amateur social reformer, “We must drive the prostitutes from every com- 
munity,” and he also heard that unanswered question of the prostitutes, “To 
what place are you going to drive us?” 

His attitude has been that of a seeker after truth—the truth that will 
mean something worth while for the prostitute (who frequently feels that 
her work is a legitimate means of livelihood) as well as for society, with 
the accusing finger leveled at a social sore. 

This study is not concerned with the causes of prostitution nor with 
any scheme for the rehabilitation of society along this particular channel; 


these matters are being dealt with by authorities on social economy who . 


enjoy a far wider approach to the subject, and therefore view it from 
many angles. However, these same “up-lifters” (to use a title from the 
lips of one of the persons to be “lifted”) should welcome every scrap of 
truth bearing on the problem that may be dug out by an investigator along 
any special line. 

In the field of preventive medicine it is of great importance to know 
that hunger, poverty, alcohol, worry, etc., lower the bodily resistance to 
disease; in the field of social hygiene it should be of considerable signifi- 
cance to-know that defective mentality (involving lowered powers of re- 
sistance to improper influences) may mean the presence of a proportion- 
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ment. 


Because of this special-significance to social workers, educators, judges 
and court and. probation officers, and because of the limitation of the in- 
vestigation to one set of formal tests, I have approached the problem from 
the popular rather than the scientific side. 

Let me remind you of the report of the Massachusetts Vice Commis- 
sion in March, 1914, which registered as feeble-minded 51 per cent. of 
300 cases, and included among those rated as normal 71, or 23 per cent. 
of the whole number who measured up only to the 11-year-old level. 

Probably the most valuable study of this character was made by Dr. 
Edith L. Spaulding, of the Reformatory for Women, South Framingham, 
Mass. Dr. Spaulding’s investigation was much more comprehensive than 
any other with which I am familiar, and is of great value from the stand- 
point of public health and social hygiene. It included physical examina- 
tions of 243 sex offenders (embracing the necessary laboratory procedures 
for the diagonsis of veneral diseases) as well as a classification of the 
cases in reference to their mentality. 

Our tests were made in the houses, where the women, not being 
under arrest and not being accused of any misdemeanor, were free from 
excitement and antagonism, and, in all but two cases, free from nervous- 
ness. The examinations took place on Sunday afternoons, when the girls 
were probably in a more rested and refreshed condition than at any other 
period of the week. The “madams” of the eleven houses in which cases 
were tested, showed a spirit of friendly co-operation, and the tests were 
made under controlled conditions. 

The ages ranged from 22 years to 41 years. The average age was 27 
years. The mentality ranged from 7 years to normal intelligence. The 
average mental age was 10 years. 


23, or 46’ per cent., were of normal intelligence. 
or 36 per cent., tested 10 years. 
or 10 per cent., tested 9 years, 
or 6 per cent., tested 8 years. 
1, or 2 per cent., tested 7 years. 

Of this list 9, or 18 per cent., represented definitely _ types, 
about whose mentality there would be little difference of opinion among 
trained observers. 
sent cases of higher grade moronity, more difficult of demonstration but 
most important in its appeal to judges, physicians, educators and social 


18, 
5, 
3, 


ately large number of persons so, kandicapped within the confines of the 
various anti-social groups, not alway# because of positive tendencies toward 
what is wrong, but because limited intelligence keeps them from rising 
above temptation and from successfully combating unfavorable environ- 
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Tabulation 










Eighteen, or 36 per cent. of the whole number, repre- 
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workers for recognition, if scientific disposition is to be made of rather 
a large proportion of offenders. 





Of those tested, four were “madams,” all of adult intelligence. One “@ 


girl exhibited a greatly scarred tongue and-much nervous instability. The 
“madam” told of constant bad temper and irritability on the part of this 
girl, amounting at times to maniacal outbursts following “stupor-like” 
periods. There is little doubt that this was a case of epilepsy. 

A consideration of the psychic constitution of the women of adult 
intelligence was not possible in any formal manner. However, it might 
he of interest to state that roughly about half of them were of the phleg- 
matic, lazy, apathetic type, while the other half were women who lacked 
emotional control, and bore the signs of general nervous instability. These 
cases would doubtless constitute a most interesting field for detailed and 
special psychological exploration. 

It may also be of interest to note that the per cent. of the girls with 
normal intelligence was no higher in the so-called “high-price” houses than 
in the cheaper places. The “high-class” girls had acquired more polish 
and were more polite in their address than the girls from the cheaper 
houses ; but their limitations were quite as evident when their attention was 
invited to formal tests of native intelligence. 

After testing these cases we applied the tests to ten girls of about the 
same age, high school graduates, who had enjoyed one or two additional 
years of training in a training school for teachers. These girls, of course, 
ranked below the prostitute in point of worldly experience. 

The results are as follows: 

4 failed in but 1 test. 
5 failed in but 3 tests. 
1 failed in but 4 tests. 

All ten interpreted the pictures and passed the controlled association 
test. In considering these girls about whose mentality there is no ques- 
tion, we find that the girl who had the greatest number of failures still 
attained to the 1l-year level when reckoning with the responses to the 
tests for the twelve years. The causative factors in the above failures 
were very probably identical with those figuring in the failures of the pros- 
titutes who missed but three or four tests—the tests missed being the same 
in both series in the majority of instances. The result thus furnishes, 
for our particular study, a sort of rough control, and of the one hundred 
cases studied all that tested above the 11-year level have been arbitrarily 
rated as normal in intelligence. In all cases but one of such character 
the personal observation and judgment of the examiner were in harmony 
with this standard. 
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Wayward Girls 


The second part of our study deals with fifty so-called “wayward” 
girls. Nine of these cases were “street walkers,” and were examined at 
their rooming houses. It was our feeling that we would find more girls 
of normal intelligence amongst this clan than amongst those who had sought 
the protection and shelter of a regular house. We felt that a greater 
degree of resourcefulness was required to solicit on the street, evade arrest, 
and carry the responsibility of the more independent existence, than to 
retain a place as an inmate of a house. It is known that a period of private 
prostitution usually precedes the actual taking up of residence in a house. 
It was our feeling that the less efficient were more apt to seek the security 
of a house, those of higher intelligence (many of whom are only partially 
dependent upon prostitution for a living) maintaining a more or less inde- 
pendent existence outside the regular houses. I am aware of the weak 
spots in this statement, but it is at least suggestive when we note that 55 
per cent. of the “street walkers” were of normal intelligence, as against 
46 per cent. of the prostitutes examined in regular houses. 

The next case is that of :* 

Una C. 

I saw Una on behalf of the Board of Education. She has a feeble- 
minded father and a mother of rather inferior mentality. Father has 
drifted about from place to place, never holding a job very long. When I 
saw him at my office he cried in a maudlin fashion and wanted to know 
what he could do for his little girl. Una is rather a nice-looking girl of 
premature sex development. She has some very severe epileptic seizures 
and has a mental age of 74, her chronological age being 13 years. Her 
basal year is 6. She cannot copy the diamond. Her mother said she “ran 
the streets” at night and that they could not keep her in. One night she 
went to bed, but later made her exit from the window and went off with 
a boy for the night. When accused by an interested woman of being out 
with the butcher boy all night, she stoutly denied it until cornered in a lie, 
when she said: “Well, I wasn’t out with the butcher boy; it was the fish 
boy.” She approached a “plain-clothes” officer on the street one night 
and asked him to take a walk. She was such a trouble to her simple- 
minded parents that they listened to my plea for an institution for the 
girl. She was later sent to an institution for a time, but finally was brought 
home, and later the family went to another State. When I next heard of 
them it was through the Overseer of the Poor of the County in which 


*In the original paper Dr. McCord gives an outline history of forty-one cases. 
Most of these are omitted here because of lack of space. 
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they were then staying. He wrote that the parents wished to place the 
girl in an institution for epileptics, but that they had not acquired a resj- 
dence in that locality. Chronological age 13 years. Mental age 7*. Epilepsy. 

The remaining cases, 38 in number, were committed to a local institu- 
tion for so-called “wayward” girls during the year—April, 1914-March, 
1915. 

This part of the study was possible because of the co-operation and 
the ready appreciation of the scientific value of such an investigation on the 
part of Mrs, E. E. Humphrey, the Superintendent of the House of Shelter, 
who, from a wide experience with the delinquent and the defective-delin- 
quent in institutional environment, was able to contribute observations and 
judgments upon the daily life of the girls in her care, which were the strong- 
est substantiating evidence of the correctness of our diagnoses. 

This institution originally was designed to take to its sheltering arms 
all “fallen women” who, tired of the life they were leading, desired to find 
rest and the protection of a home. As you may surmise, few voluntarily 
sought its shelter; so that gradually it has become a place of detention for 
a wide variety of cases, committed by magistrates from all sections of the 
State, besides an occasional unfortunate who voluntarily seeks its protec- 
tion. Almost without exception the inmates have been sex offenders. 

I wish to acknowledge the work of my assistant, Miss Bridgeford, who 
gave the formal tests to some of the House of Shelter girls and assisted in 
the tabulation of the data for the entire study. 

In addition to the actual results secured with the tests . (considering 
the scale only as a valuable instrument in estimating the intelligence), we 
have our judgment of cases of slight mental defect or moronity that comes 
only from experience with the feeble-minded—their mistakes and failings, 
temperament, behavior at play, special weaknesses and typical tendencies. 
This judgment found its opportunity, particularly with the group of House 
of Shelter girls, in hours of observation and contact outside the time act- 
ually involved in giving the tests. One evening we had a party and played 
kindergarten games; another evening it was an hypnotic exhibition and a 
Punch and Judy show; and still other evenings women who were familiar 
with the problem taught them drills and dances. These opportunities to study 
the girls at play, to one that has lived in institutions, were extremely helpful 
in confirming the diagnosis of the higher-grade cases. To this were added 
the opinions of trained and experienced persons who came in contact with 
these girls daily in the routine work of the house. 

The House of Shelter girls ranged in age from 12 years to 40 years. 
The average age was 18 years. In mental age they ranged from 5 years 
to normal intelligence. The average mental age was 9 years, that “fatal” 
psychological level the significance of which has been remarked by Dr. 
Goddard. 
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Tabulation 
6 were rated as normal in intelligence. 
13 tested 10 years. 
12 tested 9 years. 
3 tested 8 years. 
3 tested 7 years. 
1 tested 5 years. 

Of the six rated as normal, three tested only to the 11-year level, and 
it is my personal judgment that at least two of these are morons. 

Even with the more conservative estimate we are facing the fact that 
85 per cent. of the inmates of this particular institution are feeble-minded, 
and that the great majority of them, within a few months, or at best a 
couple of years, will go back to the bosom of society with all their constitu- 
tional irresponsibility, there to be again the victims of social influences and 
environment against which their weak intellects are powerless; there again 
to fight and pitiably lose in the unfair contest. Knowing that these things 
are true—that the ranks of the recidivist are partially filled with those 
of feeble mind—that thousands of dollars are spent in gathering evidence 
and in trials of such cases—when will society demand that the agencies 
available for a scientific disposition of a case be utilized at the very begin- 
ning, so that truth be secured that in many instances would render a wise 
settlement for all time possible? 

In Chicago, County of Cook, for some six years, through the unselfish 
work of Miss Julia Lathrop and the wisdom and real philanthropy of sev- 
eral noble women, such an approach to juvenile court cases has been a 
reality. Dr. William Healy, whose recent book on the Individual Delin- 
quent has been adopted as a text in the law schools of two universities, has 
shaped the work from its inception, and this winter the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute was taken over by the county and became an official adjunct 
of the Juvenile Court, with Dr. Healy sitting with the judge, and render- 
ing needed information of diagnostic and prognostic character, based upon 
detailed study of the more unusual cases from medical, psychological and 
sociological standpoints. Judge Pinckney, the able and earnest incumbent of 
the bench, in his report for 1913, states that he could not go on with his 
present work and carry a clear conscience without the help of Dr. Healy. 
Work of this character has been established also in Boston, Seattle, Munich 
and the Municipal Court of Chicago. 

If wise and conscientious judges in these centers do not hesitate to 
state their inability to deal properly with juvenile delinquents when they 
first face them, without expert assistance, surely the truth is spreading, 
and perhaps the day is not far distant when the administration of justice 
in the case of juvenile offenders at least everywhere may be along more 
scientific lines. The popular cry may attract more attention and gain more 
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praise from those persons that always seek the easiest paths, which are 

frequently the paths that have been worn by those that thought least. But 

real good is secured in largest measure only where a scientific approach to. 
the problem reveals the vital elements, and where we face and accept truth 
whether it is in opposition to preconceived notions or not. Truth is the 
greatest thing in the world; nothing is ever gained in racial or personal 
advancement by not facing the truth. We may fool ourselves and may 
lead others astray because our view is the more pleasant, but we never 
help to solve the real problems. Emerson has said that the most unpleasant 
truth is a safer companion than the most agreeable falsehood. The tendency 
on the part of many good people, who should be of great help in attacking 
the problem of the feeble-minded, is to say: “Well, it all seems so dark; 
it cannot be true; tell us about the numbers that are normal that can be 
cured.” One person said to me, looking at Ruth R—————,, “Doctor, I 
can’t believe that she would not become a good and safe member of society 
if we only could bring the right influences to bear upon her; she is so clean- 
cut and lovable in appearance.” 

It was possible to obtain very accurate histories of the chief events 
that bore upon the social unfitness and lack of responsibility of the House 
of Shelter cases, and I here introduce these facts, together with result of 
examination, in the case of the girl referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
following them with similar histories of the other cases. 

Ruth R. 

Family illiterate, “hand-to-mouth” country people who hunt and fish 
and do odd jobs. Two sisters “went wrong.” Ruth claimed that her brother 
was the first to have carnal knowledge of her. She was sent to the House 
of Shelter as a homeless child. She is described as a sweet, nice creature 
to live with while under supervision, but irresponsibie. Went to work in 
private family and when out mailing a letter one evening was “picked up” 
by a man and went to a road house, where they spent the night. Was later 
sent to a place in the country, but found it too tame and returned to the in- 
stitution. Stole a key, and with another girl went with two men in an 
automobile to a road house, where the men left them after they were 
through with them and the girls wandered in the snow and rain for some 
hours about the city’s outskirts until reported by telephone and located by 
an officer. Now at the institution, and the great problem is her disposition. 
“What shall be done with her?” She can’t do long division and gave only 
twenty-nine words in three minutes. Chronological age, 16 years, 5 months. 
Mental age, 10. 

I feel that this study is of most interest to the legal profession, social 
workers and court or probation officers. Studies of a similar character now 
in progress under Mr. Walter Clarke, of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the work of Goddard and Hill, studies of delinquent girls by 
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Dr. W. H. Pyle, University of Missouri, to say nothing of the extensive 
and scholarly researches of Dr. Healy, combine to show that, while the per 
cent, of feeble-minded may vary considerably in different institutions or in 
different selected groups, the problem is always to be reckoned with, and 
social workers or judicial systems that attempt to deal with these cases 
without proper study and understanding of them are often the indirect 
cause of much harm. 

What about the delinquent of normal intelligence? Well, that is the 
other half of the big story, and it demands as much if not more attention 
and understanding than does the side we have been discussing. The limi- 
tations of our examinations are of course evident. The fact that formal 
tests were about all that time and surroundings permitted, and that physical 
examinations were not practicable, nor full and accurate medical histories 
obtainable, limits the study in its appeal, but it should bring home one point 
very strongly to social welfare workers and persons concerned in any way 
with the operation of the machirery of our courts—namely, that the prob- 
lems of poverty, vagrancy, drunkenness, sexual debauchery and crime in 
general will continue to harass our social conscience, and that there always 
will be troubie and unpleasant experiences in the management of all insti- 
tutions. custodial and correctional, until there is general appreciation of the 
fact that the delinquent and the defective-delinquent present two distinct 
problems; until we insist upon proper scientific classification, especially by 
our juvenile courts, of all offenders before disposition is made of them; until 
we accept the truth that feeble-mindedness is incurable and that praying with 
such children and attempting to educate them along ordinary school lines 
is worse than useless; until we have institutions for delinquents that have 
ceased to be the dumping ground for the feeble-minded, and until adequate 
institutions for these feeble-minded are provided, equipped and admin- 
istered as blessed havens of permanent refuge for these irresponsible, who, 
facing life in the world, invite only disaster upon themselves and society. 





Marriage of morons, as well as of idiots, should be prohibited. Peo- 
ple say regulation does not regulate, but it does have much effect. It 
inspires proper sentiments; though the law may be often disregarded, it is 
more often obeyed. A legal recognition of any social evil is a first 
step to its suppresssion. 

If a city would give only temporary care of all those feeble-minded 
who are on the waiting lists of the State institutions, they would be seen 
and their number known, and by this means: State action would be quick- 
ened. 

Cornell. 













Note on the Training of Teachers to Use 
the Binet Scale 


A: Leila Mattia 


the an article published in the January, 1914, Buttetin—“The Binet 
Test and the Training of Teachers’—Mr. Kohs, who has supervised the 
course in Binet testing given at the Vineland Summer School for the last 
two years, shows from the records of the fifty-six members of the class of 
1913 that “in a thoro six weeks’ summer school course we can teach people, 
who have had no previous actual. experience, to use the Binet test with 
accuracy.” He found no correlation after comparing the records of the 
work done with the students’ previous training or experience. 

The data from the 1914 summer school has been treated in a similar 
fashion, and their agreement with Mr. Kohs’ findings. is quite striking. 
Since this year the course.was. restricted.to advanced students, only twenty- 
seven of the fifty-six in the class took the elementary work in testing. _ 
_. The course was conducted very much as it had been the previous sum- 
mer. The first week Dr. Goddard devoted to a theoretical exposition of the 
tests—taking up the scale test by test. The use of the tests was demon- 
strated the second week by examining before the class a number of feeble- 
minded children of different mental ages. The last three weeks the mem- 
bers of the class did actual testing. Each test was observed by a laboratory 
worker who. corrected immediately at the end of the testing any error that 
the examiner had made—but the records were passed in, unrevised. Twice 
a week thruout the course there were consultation periods of an hour each, 
at which the difficulties that the examiners met and criticisms of their pro- 
cedure were freely brought out and discussed. 

_ . Three members. of the class had had previous training in experimental 
psychology—two others had had a. year of general college psychology. 
There were seven. members of the class who had been givn instruction. in 
_ the use of the scale and had applied it before taking this .course—and five 

others who had-observed the tests, but who had never given them. This 
leaves ten, or 37% of the class of 1914—in contrast to 66% of the class 
of 1913—who had never used nor had been instructed in any way in the 
use of the Binet tests—not had any whatsoever in experimental 
or clinical psychology. 
. The result of the 1914 esting 1 is practically the same as that foiiid 
for the 1913 testing. 
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Each test was counted “exact” if the mental age found fell within 
the limits of the laboratory records for that particular case. If the mental 
age determined was within three points of being within the limits of the 
laboratory testings, it was still considered “acceptable.” 

It is interesting to see that for both years nearly 50% of all the 
summer work was as exact as the regular laboratory findings, the third 
week’s records being decidedly better than the first week’s in the number 
testing exactly to mental age. Also, for both years about 90% of all the 
testing was acceptable—was within three points of being accurate—deviat- 
ing less than one year from laboratory findings. Eighty per cent. of the 
examiners in 1914 tested within variations of plus three and minus three, 
while in the former year 42% did as well. 

The range of deviation by points from laboratory testing was greater 
in 1913 than in 1914, the extremes in 1913 were 9 points beyond the exact 
test (one case) and 14 points below (one case), while in 1914 no test was 
more than 4 points above or below the laboratory records. The average 
of the plus and minus deviations was greater for the former year—being 
2.4 points plus and 2.6 points minus. For the 1914 testing, they were 2 
points plus and 2.2 points minus. 

Since a few of the children tested are not at a standstill in their mental 
development, their mental ages may have been slightly greater than those 
recorded on the laboratory records—which might help to explain the plus 
deviation. That the minus deviations, in both years, was greater than the 
plus would seem to indicate that the experimenter had difficulty in getting 
the best response from the subject, or had more often failed in interpreting 
a subject’s reaction as normal than in crediting him where he did not 
deserve credit. In a few cases the tests were not carried far enough into 
the upper years. 

Just as in 1913, the most accurate work was not always done by the 
examiners who had had what would generally be considered the best 
preparation. But since 72% of the children tested were of a mentality 
below eight years, the lack of correlation might only indicate that a person 
of little psychological training, after an intensive study, such as could 
be given in a summer school course, could get very accurate results from 
the tests for the lower years—not that she could get as accurate results 
when using the test from eight years up, altho examination of the tests of 
the higher grade children for both years does not show greater deviations 
than do the tests for the lower years. 





THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Alexander Johnson 


Studies of Mental Defectiveness 


By Alexander J ohnson 


Written for ‘The Survey” and ‘‘The Training School Bulletin” 


Studies of the mental defective are getting to be among the most fre- 
quent and serious of social economic efforts. Made by State Boards or 
Commissions, as in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Virginia and other States; or by city departments of education, 
as in Cleveland and elsewhere; or by voluntary agencies, like the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, the results are painfully alike. From 
everywhere comes the same story: that feeble-mindedness is a chief, if not 
the chief, cause of vice, misery and delinquency; that the present public 
provision for the defective is utterly inadequate; that nothing but drastic 
action for the prevention of propagation and for the care and control of 
the present generation can avert grave disaster to the nation. The cumula- 
tive evidence in the case of The Nation versus The Feeble-minded, which 
these numerous studies are piling up, must surely convince the most hesi- 
tating and doubtful of our statesmen that the time for some comprehensive 
action has arrived. 


The Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 


has been at its beneficent work for seven years. Its purpose is to prevent 
juvenile vice and delinquency. It has accomplished untold good by its fine 
organization and vigorous action. Much of its work has been in con- 
nection with the Juvenile Court, and numerous cases have been dealt with 
in which mental defect was a main factor. Often this meant that a defective 
child, or a childish adult, has been the easy victim of unscrupulous people. 
In other cases the defect has meant a moral twist or obtuseness which has 
made the defective a moral menace to other children. 

So great a part did mental defect play in the problems that came to 
the Association that it seemed worth while to undertake a study of the 
mentally defective children in Chicago, to try to discover how many of 
them there are, what is being done for them, what results have been ob- 
tained, and what ought to be done at once and in the near future. 
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The study was begun in January, 1914, the plan including a general 
inquiry covering the whole city and an intensive study of several school 
districts. When the plan was formulating with many other people, the 
Director of the Extension Department at Vineland was called in consulta- 
tion, and he had the pleasure of suggesting one or two of the lines of 
inquiry that were followed. 

The Association has just published a report on the subject which is 
a most valuable public document. It shows 4,455 actually recorded cases 
in the city and makes the very conservative estimate of 1,500 more who 
have not been found. Of the 4,455, nearly 500 have been identified by the 
Laboratory of the Boys’ Court; 2,315 have been, or are, enrolled in sub- 
normal rooms of the public schools; 52 are in the county infirmary; only 
625 are in the State Colony. 

Considering all the figures given and the sources of information used, 
the probability is that the estimate of 6,000 cases is very much below the 
actual number, which we should be inclined to put at not fewer than 9,000 
of all ages. 

The Report studies The Subnormal Schoolrooms, The State School 
and Colony, The Need of Institutional Provision, and The Segregation of 
Feeble-Minded Women. The study was made in much detail, and the 
histories of many scores of illustrative cases are given. 

After considering the suggestions of many experts who were called on 
for advice, the report summarizes the needs of the situation as follows: 

1. As to the Subnormal Children in the Public Schools. 

Separate and specialized instruction for retarded children 
and for subnormal children. 

A follow-up system for the children after leaving the school- 
rooms, 

Special training for teachers of subnormal children. 

2. Institutional Needs. 

A new institution to include Training School, Asylum for 
Idiots, cottages and colonies for adults, etc., near Chicago. 

Provision for the custodial care of feeble-minded women 
of child-bearing age. 

Provision for a teachable group of defective delinquents. 

3. Legislative Needs. 

Laws of Commitment and Discharge which will give the in- 
stitutions permanent control of their inmates. 
Protection of feeble-minded girls and women. 

The pamphlet concludes with an appendix on the special present needs 

of Illinois, written for the report by Alexander Johnson. 
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The New Hampshire Commission 


One of the most comprehensive clean-cut and convincing studies of 
the defectives of a State comes from New Hampshire. A State Children’s 
Commission was created some time ago, and its chairman, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Streeter, has just published a reprint of the Commission’s Report on Exist- 
ing Conditions Relating to Defectives. 

The fact that New Hampshire is a small State, with 10 counties, 235 
towns and less than half a million people, has made possible a more in- 
tensive and comprehensive piece of work than has so far been done in any 
other State of the union. 

The method of inquiry was, first, over the whole State, by question- 
naires, and then, by direct and intensive field work, over a limited area, to 
check off and supplement the returns. In the various institutions 1,395 
children were tested, the Binet-Simon Scale being used by a number of 
trained workers. 

New Hampshire, among the States, has the second largest number of 
children in orphans’ homes in proportion to population. In 19 orphanages 
1,248 children were found. Of these, 610 were normal, 376 backward and 
262 feeble-minded; this latter number is 77 more than the total number in 
the State School for the Feeble-Minded. 

‘At the State Industrial School for Boys and Girls are 147 children, of 
whom 3 are normal, 24 are backward and 120 are feeble-minded. 

In the 10 County Farms (almshouses) there are 946 inmates, 275 of 
whom are feeble-minded, 27 of these being under 21 years of age. 

In the State Hospital for the Insane there are 105 feeble-minded, of 
whom 13 are under 21 years of age. 

In the whole State there are 947 cases of feeble-mindedness in institu- 
tions and 2,019 recorded cases at large. In the 52 towns studied intensively 
the questionnaires showed 350 cases and the personal canvas 1,391. Suppos- 
ing this ratio of actual cases to cases reported in answer to the question- 
naire, prevails in the other 183 towns, the total for the State will stand 
at 4,115, or nearly 1 per cent. of the population. The Commission avers 
that the extreme of conservatism has been exercised; that every doubtful 
case has been discarded from the schedules. 

Several significant revelations, some expected and some unexpected, are 
made by the report. One is that the relative amount of feeble-mindedness 
gradually increases, from the smallest proportion in the most populous 
county in the State, to the largest in the two most remote and thinly popu- 
lated counties, showing clearly the extent of the social needs of the rural 
districts. Another is that the method of treating the feeble-minded women, 
allowing them to enter the county almshouses to give birth to their illegiti- 
mate babies and to go out to repeat their sexual experiences as soon as they 
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are able, leaving the children to be promptly placed in orphanages, is about 
as futile a plan as could be devised. This accounts, at least in part, for 
the awful toll of feeble-minded children in the orphanages, 

Another is that the 550 feeble-minded women known to be at large, 
with the many hundred more whose existence is certainly, though mayhap 
vaguely, estimated, constitute a graver danger to the prosperity of the 
State than a foreign war or a native pestilence. 

It is hard to account for the figures as to the State Industrial School. 
Possibly the large proportion of orphanage children may have something to 
do with it. When orphanages are plentiful and admission easy, many who 
might be classed as delinquent are rather treated as dependent, in which 
case only the more serious offenders are committed to the Industrial School. 
It may be taken as a general proposition for all such institutions that their 
worst cases are most ffequently feeble-minded. 

Feeble-mindedness in New Hampshire is a local problem. Of the 
defective children whose birthplace is known, 80 per cent. were born in 
the town wherein they now live and 10 per cent. more in another town of the 
State. The nativity of the parents is mostly American, 


















Visits to Institutions 







The New Colony Farm for the Insane, Easthaven, Ind. 





Colonies are good for the insane as well as for the feeble-minded. 
Here is an account of a visit to one of them. 

The Superintendent is quite enthusiastic about the prospects of his 
colony. The farm is 2%4 miles from the hospital. A piece of land one 
mile nearer was available. It was about of equal quality and very slightly 
higher in price, but the further location was chosen in the belief that the 
additional distance is of advantage since it gives the men the feeling of 
going somewhere. 

The farm includes 450 acres. of rich, well-cultivated land, and there 
are three houses and two barns, all of which are available for use, with 
some alterations and improvements. They are wisely beginning by using 
the buildings on the property first and are just about ready to move a num- 
ber of patients to the remodelled houses. Up to the present the cultivation 
has been done by groups of patients, with a number of employes, who are 
taken over in the morning and brought back at night. 

Dr. Smith believes that it is possible to colonize nearly as many 
women patients as men. He has a number of women who, he believes, 
are suited to farm work, especially fruit growing and dairying. So far 
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no women have been employed on the farm. There is not much to be 
said as yet about the farm colony, except that the spirit is good and the 
probability of a productive and valuable farm is excellent. 

A few years ago the dairy and other farm departments of this hos. 
pital were hardly up to standard, although Dr. Smith built the second silo 
owned by the state many years ago. The first one was at Colonia, the 
farm of the Institution for the Feeble-Minded. 

At present the farm at the Institution is in very good shape. A good 
cow barn, although not an expensive one, has been built. The herd has 
been brought up to standard by the use of first-class male animals. The 
hogs are all immunized, which seems to be the rule at all the Indiana state 
institutions. (Most of them are inocculated and also vaccinated. The cost 
is about 50 cents for each animal. It is done preferably when they reach 
the weight of 50 pounds. The amount of serum used is 1 c. c. to 2 pounds 
of weight for animals below 100 pounds weight and 1 c. c. to 5 pounds if 
they are over that. At some -institutions both vaccination and inoculation 
are practiced, at others vaccination only. The results have been that 
hog cholera and the fear of hog cholera are things of the past.) 

In building new houses and repairing old ones, Dr. Smith believes 
very strongly in a wide overhang for the roofs, not so much as a matter 
of achitectural beauty as in the matter of protection it affords the walls, 
On the Easthaven farms alfalfa is taking a prominent place. There is a 
six years’ rotation as follows: First year a crop of barley, the alfalfa 
being sowed with the barley. The barley is cut when ripe, but the alfalfa 
is not cut till the second year. The barley crop is then followed by three 
years of alfalfa. There are usually three, and sometimes four, cuttings 
each year. Then the alfalfa is broken up and corn is grown for one year, 
followed by either wheat or oats, according to the season, i. e., if there is 
a favorable wheat sowing season in September they take a wheat crop; 
otherwise they sow oats in the spring. This is followed again by barley 
with alfalfa. Dr. Smith believes that this rotation, with a minimum of 
fertilizer, produces excellent results, and that the land is becoming more 
fertile year by year. 


















The trustees of the North Carolina School for Feeble-Minded, at the 
annual meeting held in Kinston, recommended an extension of the institu- 
tion, including three buildings and involving an expenditure of $120,000. 
Dr. C. B. McNairy was re-elected Superintendent of the School. 











The Defective in Arkansas 


Pursuant to a concurrent resolution of the Senate and Assembly of 
Arkansas, the Governor has just appointed a commission to investigate the 
conditions and needs of the feeble-minded in the State. Its title is The 
Commission for the Feeble-Minded. It is to prepare a full report of its 
investigations and make recommendations to the next General Assembly. 

The Commission is to serve without pay. It is given authority to 
call on the various State, county and municipal officers for information, 
and the Governor may have its final report printed in such number as he 
thinks proper. 

The resolution for the Commission was introduced after a special 
committee of five from the Senate and seven from the House had heard 
a lecture on the defectives given in Little Rock by the Director of the 
Extension Department of the Training School at Vineland. The depart- 
ment is pledged to hearty co-operation, and the director will probably 
spend two months or more in Arkansas during the fall and winter. 

The plan as now outlined is to make a very wide inquiry by question- 
naire, followed by an intensive canvass of certain sections of the State, 
which will include the testing of many school children and others. This 
will be accompanied or followed by a strong publicity campaign, to include 
public lectures, newspaper work, the formation of local committees, etc., 
the whole leading up to the presentation of a bill to the next session of the 
legislature to create an institution for all classes of mental defectives, except 
the insane. 

At the present moment there are more than 100 feeble-minded persons 
in the State Hospital for Insane, since the law allows counties whose 
quota of insane in the hospital is not full to send feeble-minded persons 
there. These cannot have what they need at the hospital, and they are a 
conflicting and disturbing element. 

The Commission is admirably chosen. The Chairman is Dr. J. L. 
Green, formerly Superintendent of the Hospital for Insane, now of Hot 
Springs. The Vice-Chairman is Dr. C. W. Garrison, of Little Rock, State 
Health Officer and State Epidemiologist of the Public Health Service. Hon. 
Durand Whipple is Secretary; he is President of the Associated Charities 
of Little Rock and an active social worker. The other members are Hon. J. 
M. Futrell, of Paragould, and Hon. Louis Josephs, of Texarkana, two of 
the leading members of the Legislature. 

It is probable that the Federal Children’s Bureau, which is doing some 
research work along these lines, will co-operate with the Commission and 
the Extension Department in this work in Arkansas. 
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Review 





EpucaTIoN THrouGH Pray. By Henry S. Curtis. 

New York. 359 pp. Cloth. 

A perfect encyclopedia of knowledge about play, written in the genuine 
play spirit which realizes the fact that play exists for play, because play 
is life and life is an ultimate end in itself. The author reviews the phil- 
osophy of play as well as its mechanism and results. He shows that the 
child’s playtime is its best time, if only it is properly used; that education 
without play is a ghastly farce and does not educate, but dulls and beats 
down the human spirit. 

The book is a useful handbook for the teacher who feels his obliga- 
tion to the better part of the lives of his children. Any teacher who has 
had the dire misfortune to have been brought up without a liberal use of 
varied play may see here what he lacks and may catch the spirit he so 
greatly needs. 

The Table of Contents is a menu of good things. The book is well 
illustrated. There is a good index. The printing and press work are of 
the high quality we have learned to expect from this great publishing house. 





The Macmillan Co., 
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A aN" ‘ Wesr Swe Srupres. THe Mippte West Sipe, a Historical Sketch by 
we" ‘ Otho G. Cartwright. MorHers WHo Must Earn. By Katharine 
> i a Anthony. BoyHoop AND LAWLESSNESS. THE NEGLECTED GirRL. By 
wv Ruth S. True. Two volumes. Cloth. Published by Survey Associates 
for the Russell Sage Foundation. 

These studies were made and the stories of them prepared under the 
direction of Pauline Goldmark. They describe the people and the city, be- 
tween Fifty-fourth and Thirty-fourth Streets, Eighth Avenue and the Hud- 
son River, New York, a dingy district where, as you travel west from 
Eighth Avenue, the individual dwellings give place to dull brick tenements, 
where the tenements become interspersed with factories, and factories, gas 
plants, warehouses and railway sheds become more and more numerous. 
The district has been known for many years as the scene of disorders, of 
disregard of property rights and public peace. It is still spoken of some- 
times by the nickname that disorders, rioting and crime won for it in the 
early days of its settlement, namely, “Hell’s Kitchen.” 

Much of the criminal history of the region is no doubt legendary; but 
the economic result of both real lawnessness and reputed lawlessness has 
been the same. It is seen in the cheapening of property values and in 
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the prevention of the better features of civic and social life from. entering 
that portion of the city. Of all the quarters of Manhattan of.a similar area, 
it is the one containing the fewest agencies, civic, social,. religious or edu- 
cational, for the refreshment and development of its citizens. 

Its population is not.of foreign immigrants. The original stock. indeed 
was Irish and German, but they came long ago. In -each generation the 
bolder spirits moved away to more prosperous parts of the city.. This left 
behind the less ambitious and, in many cases, the wrecks of the popula- 
tion. Hence in this “backset” from the main current of the city’s life 
may be seen some of the most.acute social problems of modern urban life— 
not the adjustment and amalgamation of sturdy. immigrant groups, but 
the discouragement and deterioration of an indigenous American com- 


munity. 
' . Tue Historica SKercH tells how the district came to be the forlom 


Brit. place it is, littered with refuse and the last place in.the city to receive the 








attention of the street-cleaning. department; how it came to be.a place 
sordid, deadly, monotonous and without picturesque life, in striking con- 
trast to some other of. the poorer. parts of the great city, where, amid 
congestion, poverty. and even squalor, there is a flowing, abundant, irre- 
pressible life that has. many: attractions. 

MotHers WuHo Earwn is -the economic story ot woman’s life unter 

such conditions as prevail in the middle west side. The dire need of the 
pittances the mothers can earn, the trying conditions under which much 
of their work must be done, are set forth in painful detail. The sordid 
details of the story are lightened by many.a touch of humor and —_ 
Mothers Who Earn is an intensely human document. 
_ BoyHoop AND .LAWLESSNESS. is a very well told story of the ‘ ‘gang” . 
at its worst. It describes the inadequacies of the present system; the 
innumerable arrests for playing in. the streets, which are. the only places to 
play, except the little-used DeWitt Clinton. Park.by the river; the an- 
tagonism generated between the neighborhood and the police force. seriously 
undermining the. influence of the Children’s Court, which is looked upon 
as another hostile.agency in league .with the police. .Parents and com- 
munity alike have failed to understand and provide for the most elementary 
physical needs of the boys. 

THE NEGLECTED Girt is a somewhat lee pepiienss seedy of ings 
five girls, belonging to fifty-five families. These were girls who differed 
somewhat from the well-known types whom we meet in settlement clubs. 
Some of them were not of.the .best local repute, they were known as 
tough.” They were much like those described by. Dr. Katherine - Bennet 
Davis as “anti-social.” Yet after making due allowances, the fact re- 
mains that these sixty-five girls and their friends are representative of many 
others in the same environment. a 
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One truth emerges from these studies: it is the futility of dealing 
with social mal-adjustments as single isolated problems. That, they must 
be dealt with, that the city owes it to itself to deal with them, is evident 
enough. If it were desired to give a finishing blow to the laissez faire 
policy in municipal affairs, surely these West Side Studies would pro- 
vide the weapon for that blow. 

The Russell Sage Foundation’s social publications contain many vol- 
umes of great value. We think these studies are equal in value and interest 
to any others of The Fund’s publications. 





I wish to:call to your attention the increasing number of defective de- 
linquents that are being committed to this institution. They are not a class 
that should be assigned to a school for the feeble-minded. The institution 
is not designed or constructed to meet the demands of caring for them. 
They do not classify with the feeble-minded. They interfere very seriously 
with the ordinary amusements, joys and pleasures of the feeble-minded. 
They ridicule the best efforts of the employee for the interests of the feeble- 
minded. In fact, the optimistic and altruistic methods obtaining in the suc- 
cessful care of the feeble-minded are frustrated by this class at every 
turn. The tender and considerate quality which is positively essential in 
the employes’ caring for the feeble-minded is used by the defective delin- 
quent in gaining his own point, which is always injurious both to himself 
and to the management of the institution. By his picturesque and notorious 
escapades in the community the defective delinquent is more likely to gain 
the attention of the social worker and be sent to an institution than is the 
unobtrusive, deserving, feeble-minded person. 

I bring this question of the defective delinquent before you for your 
careful consideration, for I believe that the increasing number of this 
type in our population presents the most critical problem that confronts 
the successful management of this institution—From Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the School for Feeble-Minded at Wrentham, Mass. 





“Ignorance of proper care for babies is the biggest factor in the high 
baby death-rate.” 





“To acquire alert minds, children must be alert; and the young child 
can be alert only as his play instinct is aroused. Shut out the play instinct 
and you stunt his growth; neglect to draw it out and you lessen his possi- 
bilities for strength.” 





























DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING 
Edited by Alice Morrison Nash 


Suggestion 


Alice Morrison Nash 


Suggestion plays a very important part in the life of the feeble-minded 
child. Sometimes its effect is for good, as often for bad. Sometimes it 
helps discipline, and often it becomes the factor which causes discipline. 
It is of importance in training, but can be overdone if, by the teacher’s sug- 
gestions, the child is deprived of the necessity of independent thinking. 

Through good suggestions children are trained to be most efficient. 
Through bad suggestions they have been known to come even to the elec- 
tric chair. 

The whole question of suggestion is one. which presents so many in- 
teresting phases that, for a full and comprehensive understanding of its 
meaning and importance, we must appeal to the scientist. 

These little stories portray actual incidents in the lives of some of our 
children. 


“Vanity, All is Vanity” 


For the girls helping in our laundry there are many temptations— 
pretty handkerchiefs, fancy collars, dainty underwear, etc. On a few occa- 
sions they have not been able to resist. 

Jennie was one of our best ironers. She could always be trusted with 
even the finest of garments. The laundress appreciated Jennie’s good work 
and always picked out for her the nicest pieces. On this occasion she 
gave her a very pretty corset cover to iron. The garment had a ruffle of 
really handsome embroidery at the top—possibly a piece forty inches long. 
The girls standing about looked at it admiringly and remarked how pretty 
it was, suggesting to Jennie that it would make a “sweet collar and cuffs 
set for her new Sunday dress.” Jennie thought about it very much as she 
ironed it—in fact, she thought about the girls’ suggestion the better part 
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of the day. That evening she decided to go to bed quite early—she “had 
been on her feet all day,” she said. 

On Saturday, when the clean laundry was distributed, the teacher 
noted her corset cover, or rather she hardly recognized it. The embroidery 
had been taken off so carefully and well that only the owner or an expert 
could have told anything had ever trimmed the corset cover. 

On Sunday afternoon, when the girls filed into assembly, Jennie re- 
moved her coat with some gusto, plumed herself carefully—to straighten 
out every wrinkle—and then sat down, quite happy and contented with her 
pleasing appearance, the missing corset cover ruffle beautifully adorning 
her neck and sleeves! 


“The Butter Ball” 


Our children, like all children, are always hungry, or so it seems. 
They will eat heartily and in a very short time they are quite ready 
to eat again. Occasionally a group of the brighter boys will plan among 
themselves as to how they can have a “bedtime feed” without getting caught. 

In the assignment of schedules only our quiet and dependable boys are 
placed to work around the food in the dining-rooms and kitchens. 

These boys are absolutely trustworthy about their duties, except when 
influenced by the repeated suggestions of the brighter boys. Under such 
influences they seem powerless to refuse the demands made upon them by 
these scheming, mischievous boys. 

The leader of the marauders is usually the nicest boy in the group. They 
choose him because he is a “slick talker” and because he is able to “work 
the other fellows,”. as they say. The boys find that they get better results 
by coaxing or hiring the kitchen boys rather than by threatening, and they 
usually show pretty good judgment in choosing their leader. 

On this occasion Kent was master of ceremonies. The boys had 
learned that there was a cooked turkey in the refrigerator. Kent got around 
the kitchen boys and persuaded every one of them, getting them to promise 
that they would either get the key or the turkey or something equally good 
for him. We have never been able to find just how, but Kent got the key 
and the turkey disappeared. The kitchen boys not knowing that Kent had 
the turkey, but knowing that they must get him something, each took what 
he thought would answer in place of the turkey. Poor Bennie; he is the 
slowest of all of the kitchen boys, and so he reached the dormitory—the 
place of delivering the goods—ast of all. He could hardly believe his eyes 
—every single boy was there in bed and fast asleep. Very sheepishly Benny 
slid his contribution far under the head of his bed, and without a sound 
crept in. 
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Along about 5.30 the next morning there was a great commotion in the 
dormitory. The cook had missed the turkey and many other things from 
her refrigerator. She was wrothy indeed. She threatened to leave the 
grounds at once if instant search was not made for the missing edibles. 
Thereupon Mr. ————— ordered every nook and corner to be looked into— 
and for every boy to be questioned. They started in the dormitory. Poor 
Bennie, he was agonized; nearer and nearer they came to his bed; finally 
they reached it—and looked under. Yes, there under the head was a bundle. 
They took it out, unwrapped it, and lo! it was a ten-pound ball of butter. 
Butter—nice, soft, runny butter! 

You will hardly believe it, but not one other trace of one other thing 
taken from the refrigerator was ever found. Furthermore, not one boy 
was ever found guilty except Benny, who had been found “with the goods 
on him” or “under” him, rather. 

Kent, the admired one—the really guilty one—looked on very inno- 
cently as Bennie, with hanging head, confessed. He then leaned over and 
whispered, “Say, you silly; ten pounds—did you think we wanted to grease 
the whole dormitory ?” 


“A Noontime Swim” 


Our Children’s Flower Garden is one of the pretty landscape spots 
on the Institution grounds. To make it a little more so, one spring we 
put in a sort of artificial pool—a little larger than a fountain and smaller 
than a pond. It is about four feet deep in its deepest part, and 14 x 20 
feet across. It is lined with cement—with shallow sides gradually extend- 
ing until it reaches its greatest depth. On account of the fish, we always 
keep it full to its capacity. 

Don, a big boy with little judgment, takes care of the garden and en- 
joys the fountain very much indeed. One real hot day Mr. ————, 
passing by, suggested to Don that he jump in and have a swim, never dream- 
ing that Don would take his suggestion seriously. Don stood and thought 
for just one moment and, before anyone realized what he was going to do, 
he jumped right into the middle of the pool—clothes and all. 

He was surely a surprised boy—and so were we all. He floundered 
around—blew the water from his mouth—rubbed his eyes—stumbled head 
first again—choked, gasped and finally managed to reach the side and climb 
out. 

When he could get his breath he said, “Tell-you-what—it was a great 
swim, though.” 
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“The Temptation of Timotheus” 


We have a Central Store Room, a building wherein are kept all of the 
supplies of the Institution. 

During the summer months baskets of fruits, berries and vegetables are 
daily brought in from the farm and are kept in the store until issued to 
the cottages. 

These delicious edibles become great temptations to the children whose 
duties take them to the store room. We can all remember how we used to 
wish we “could have just one” when we saw delicious peaches or pears 
displayed in the store windows. 

On this day, in our store room, peppers were the temptation, and Tim, 
the ever-joyful, was the covetous one. 

Tim was the storekeeper’s errand boy and an exceedingly good boy. 
Also he was one of the very much grown-up boys who disdained to be 
classed with the “kids” who are “always begging for stuff,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

On this particular occasion Tim had looked rather longingly at the pep- 
pers, and had shown great interest when the little boys coming to the store 
on errands had begged so hard for “just one pepper,” and the storekeeper, 
who knew how it felt to be a little boy, had given each one, telling him to 
run along and not to bother him again. Tim gulped hard—‘“they sure 
did look good”—and he almost asked for one, in this, “Say, Mr. Mac, 
I wish I was a little boy this morning.” Mr. Mac, busy at his desk and 
not realizing what Tim meant, replied, “Is that so, Tim,” and went on 
working. 

Now it so happens that there are two kinds of peppers—the sweet, 
delicious kind and the red-hot kind. Tim learned this fact about peppers 
every little while during the season and he remembered it—just as long as 
the smart was still in his mouth. “Mr. Mac knows ’em every time” was 
Tim’s mental observation, as he watched and envied the youngsters munch- 
ing their peppers. During that whole day Tim was tempted. Every time 
he went out and every time he came in he took a look to see if the peppers 
were still there. 

Along about 4.00 o’clock Mr. Mac left the store to visit the broom 
shop. Tim felt his responsibility when Mr. Mac was absent and so he 
stayed very close to duty—particularly close to the peppers! 

About an hour later Mr. Mac returned to the store and was sur- 
prised to see Tim standing by the laundry, his tongue held flat and hard 
against the brick wall of the building. He was so busy cooling his tongue 
he didn’t even see Mr. Mac until he heard him laugh. Tim, with face the 
color of the red pepper, which he still held in his hand (he had not even 
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thought to drop it—his mind had been so taken up with other things), 
tried to explain. Mr. Mac held up his hand—it did not need explanation— 
it was evident that Tim had been tempted and had fallen. 

Poor honest old’ Tim—his price had been a jolly looking bright-red 
pepper. 

An appreciation of children’s temptations is to be gained through a 
study of the influence of suggestion upon the minds of defective children 
—an appreciation which I feel sure would be of value to anyone engaged in 
work with these children. 

Kent has just come into my office with, “Well, you are no sorrier to 
see me than I am to be here. Yes, more trouble, and then some! You see, 

I started out this morning by being late to milking; got a hole in my 
O. K.; was careless this noon and got a scolding, and now Mr. 

has sent me out of band. And honest, I didn’t do a thing—just put down 
my horn and wouldn’t play. After awhile he said, ‘Go over and see Mrs. 
N————.’ So here I am. I know it; you can’t tell me a thing. Sure 
the band concert has got to be worked up. My off day? I guess it is. Say, 
if the week gets any worse than Monday has been you won’t know what 
to say by Saturday night, will you? All right, I’ll try all over again to- 
morrow. Yes, all right; I’ll play it’s Monday—honor bright, cross my 
heart. Good night, Mrs. N—————.” ! 

All difficulties are not as easily settled, but really insignificant troubles, 
if not tactfully handled, can grow to be mountainous in their distorted 
proportions. Poor misunderstood, but exasperating, children—how care- 
fully we should guard, direct and protect each little one. It is your responsi- 
bility—it is my responsibility—it is our responsibility. 
































One block in each of nineteen streets in congested districts of New 
York City has been closed from 3 to 6.30 P. M. in order that the children 
of the district may use the street for play. Settlement workers direct the 
play and police are detailed to keep order. 














More than 5,000 boys in the Minneapolis, Minn., public schools were 
given instructions recently in the building of bird houses, as work in the 
regular course of the manual training department of the graded schools. 
Grade school boys were in special cases allowed to draft their own plans 
for the bird houses, with the result that fancy houses with ornamental eaves 
and windows were built. 

















The Story of Loxley 
Marian W. Ellis 


Loxley is nineteen years old physically and ten years old mentally. 
He is a tall, straight, well-built boy except that his left arm is partly 
paralyzed. 

When he came to us five years ago he had attended public school for 
three months and had been in an institution for two years with fair results, 
He could read well, do simple problems in arithmetic, and was very handy 
about the cottage. He was, however, neither truthful nor trustworthy and 
he had a decided dislike for animals and children. 

Loxley was put in our school and there applied himself industriously 
in all his work, learning his lessons from the mistakes he made. He was 
unusually quick to observe, and it was not long before he was at the head 
of all of his classes. In 1913 he had so far advanced that he seemed to have 
outgrown the school training. He required so much individual attention 
to keep up his interest that it was thought best to give him special work 
for which he would be responsible. This just suited Loxley, for he is 
never so happy as when he is “it.” 

He was permitted to build a house and raise chickens. He put his 
heart and soul into his work and in a remarkably short time a neat hennery 
twelve feet in length could be seen beside our school building. He did 
the work entirely alone, even to finding the lumber about the grounds. 
It is a rather patched-looking building, but straight and true, and it shows 
his ability to make use of waste material. The work was so well done 
that new lumber was furnished for a larger house, which he has painted 
stone color and green. The colors are his own selection. 

Loxley was given twelve hens. He has been getting a splendid lay 
of eggs which he sold to the institution at market prices. In order to 
introduce new blood and to replenish his flock he used hens for incubation. 
Fifty healthy chicks were hatched, which is very good considering that 
one hen proved to be almost a failure. He provided neat coops for each 
breed. When asked how he knew how to make his coops, he answered: 
“What do you suppose my eyes are for? I went and saw Mr. F ’s and 
came back and built mine.” He has also made enough cement blocks 
to lay a walk from the school building to his poultry houses, and is now 
raising corn for his chickens. 

Here is a boy who for years had been unable to “fit in” anywhere. A 
trail of mischief and trouble had followed him. No one seemed to under- 
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stand him well and he did not care to understand any one. He had been 
pronounced bad, incorrigible, cruel. His whole appearance was such that 
the average person would unhesitatingly pronounce him normal. 

Here he was shifted from place to place until the thing he preferred 
to do was found and with that as a base the training was pushed. It is 
not all over by any means. Loxley falls once and a while and so loses 
some coveted privilege, but he is doing better constantly. Under the 
direction of the principal he frequently takes a class of smaller boys and 
helps them in gardening, using the fascination of “a look at my chickens” 
to persuade them to do his bidding. 


Special Class Work in Montclair, N. J. 


By June J. Joslyn 


In our city there eight special classes containing about one hundred 
and twenty children. Four of these classes are in the Baldwin Street 
School, which takes in mostly Italians and colored children. Two of these 
classes are for boys and two for girls, being graded according to their 
ability as far as possible. 

In these classes we do manual work mainly, and many of the articles 
made are sold, the gain above cost of material being deposited in the 
child’s name through the school banking system. Basketry, chair-caning 
and woodwork are the leading industries in the boys’ classes, and rug mak- 
ing is being introduced. 

In woodwork we secure most satisfactory results through the use of 
a series of jigs originated by Mr. Reagle, our manual training supervisor. 
By means of this device we cut to length, chamfer and bevel legs for 
furniture, bore holes, saw dowels to length and so on, thus enabling us to 
turn out finished articles. In fact these processes are reduced to practi- 
cally machine work. By selling as much of the work as possible we reduce 
the cost of running the class, and the fact that the child gets his share 
makes him more industrious and eager to be a special class child. We 
almost never have a child rebel at being transferred to our classes, but 
often have boys come to me and say they’d like to come to my class, for 
in their grade they “don’t do anything—just reading and writing and things 
like that.” 

In the girls’ classes cooking, sewing, crocheting and so on, are taught. 
The girls serve a ten cent lunch to the teachers daily, thus making their 
cooking department practically self-supporting. 
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In another school there are two classes, the boys and girls being careq 
for separately, and in each of two other schools there are mixed classes, 
The work is along about the same lines in all the classes, the problems 
varying according to the needs of the class and conditions under which 
they are working. 

We have no so-called supervisor, but with the hearty co-operation of 
our superintendent, principal and manual training department this has 
seemed unnecessary. I have done most of the Binet testing since coming 
here, though two of the other teachers have helped out in their schools, 

Of the eight teachers all have had more or less training. Three have 
had New York University Summer Course, one Vineland and New York 
University advanced Summer Course. The other four have had either 
Dr. Goddard’s New York University Course or Miss Anderson’s Course 
under Montclair Normal School, or both. All have had more or less 
training in industrial work. 

On the whole our work here seems pretty well started, the discour- 
aging part being that when we’ve done our very best for them they leave 
school—most of them to fall and fail. Could we but feel there was care 
and guidance awaiting them when we have done our part, I’m sure we'd 
have much more courage to go on. 


Courses in Mental Deficiency 


Rome, New York 


The Summer Training School for Teachers in preparation for teaching 
special classes in the public schools, and also in institutions for the feeble- 
minded, will be held at the Rome State Custodial Asylum during the summer 
of 1915 from June 29th to July 24th. 

This summer school will be open to graduates of normal schools and 
teachers’ training schools. 

There will be no charge for tuition. However, a charge of $16.00 will 
be made for board and lodging at the institution. 

The institution is supported entirely by the State of New York for 
the care of all ages, grades and conditions of the feeble-minded receiving 
cases from all parts of New York State, cares for 1,550 feeble-minded and 
has 200 officers and employes and a corps of fourteen teachers and special 
attendant teachers carrying on all lines of work applicable to the care and 
training of the feeble-minded. 

The work will be carried on in the most practical manner possible. 
The teachers during the first week will observe the general work of the 
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institution and the special work of the regular teachers, following which 
visiting teachers, divided into sections, will carry on actual class work 
with the inmates under the supervision of our head teacher and the observa- 
tion of the officers of the institution, thus gaining not only practical knowl- 
edge in training methods, but also in general physical care and institution 
management as well as special class work for defectives, and also come to 
know these defective classes from actual daily observation of and associa- 
tion with them. 

There will be daily lectures by experts from 3.00 to 4.00 P. M. on the 
theory and practice of the work. 

There are many vacancies for special teachers for classes of defectives 
in public schools for which the teachers receive larger salaries than in 
general primary work, and many opportunities for promotions or advance- 
ment in the work. 

Address Dr. Charles Bernstein, Rome, N. Y. 


Faribault, Minn. 


The Minnesota School for the Feeble-Minded at Faribault offers 

Courses in Mental Deficiency, June 21 to July 31, 1915, as follows: 
1. Sociological Aspects. Drs. Rogers, Kuhlmann and Miner. 
2. Feeble-Minded and Backward Children in the Public Schools. 

Drs. Keene and Bruner. 

Physical Defects and Causes. Drs. Rogers and Kuhlmann. 
Mental Characteristics and Psychological Principles in Care 
and Training. Dr. Kuhlmann. 
Training in Teaching. Miss McLean. 
Training in Hand Work. Miss McLean. 
Mental Examination. Dr. Kuhlmann. 
Practice Course in Mental Examination. Dr. Kuhlmann. 
Seminar. Dr. Kuhlmann. 
10. Research Problems. Dr. Kuhlmann. 

A fee of ten dollars a week is charged for each student. This covers 
all expenses excepting breakage in the laboratory and includes board and 
lodging at the institution. 

Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, Minn. 
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Some Questions About Private Pupils 


Do you receive pupils from outside of New Jersey? 
Yes, we now have one hundred pupils from other States and Countries. 


What is the charge for private pupils? 
The terms are from $40.00 to $60.00 per month. 


At what age do you receive pupils? 


Pupils may be received at any age. The best results are usually secured 
when a child is about seven years old. 


Do you receive adults? 


Yes, We have many men and women as well as children but we call 
all of our pupils children, because even the adults have childish minds. 


If I should die could I make provision for the care of my child throughout it’s life? 


The Directors of The Training School have made special provision for such 
cases. The Superintendent will be glad to give all information regarding this. 


What kind of children are excluded? 


We do not receive insane, idiotic or blind children. Colored children are not 
admitted. 


How are the children classified? 


They are graded according to their mentality for training, according to their 
table manners in the dining room and according to congeniality in the home 
life. The sexes are separated. 


Do the children attend school? 


All children attend school excepting those who have passed the training 
period, those who are not yet able to go to school and those who show great 
nervousness when in the class rooms. 


Are the children happy? 


We believe that without happiness first no great good can be accomplished. 
Therefore special pains are taken to see that the children shall find enjoy- 
ment in whatever they do. They are really very happy. 


What form of discipline do you use? 


There is some reward or privilege or commendation for everything a child is 
called upon to do. If it disobeys or misbehaves it forfeits some of these 
things. Corporal punishment in any form is forbidden. 


Do you print anything about your work? 


The Training School Bulletin is published ten months each year. The sub- 
scription price is $1.00. Reprints and pamphlets are printed from time to 
time. Single copies will be sent upon request. 
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